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SOUTH AMERICAN ALLIANCES: SOME POLITICAL AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

By OSGOOD HARDY 

From the standpoint of international relations one of the most striking 
efCects of the European War has been the ending of the Triple Alliance 
and the probable merging of the Triple Entente into the League of Nations 
or some organization akin to it. The decline in importance of these two 
great international rapprochements has been watched with interest through- 
out the civilized world — an interest so great that we have almost lost sight 
of the effect of the war on the most famous Americ3,n entente cordiale, 
namely, the so-called A. B. C. Alliance of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 

The A. B. C. Alliance 

Before the war there was no small amount of discussion regarding its 
possibilities, and few writers on Latin American themes failed to give it 
considerable attention. During the war little was heard of it, and now 
that peace has come many are wondering if it will once more engross our 
attention. Thus far little has been heard of it although the newspapers of 
both Argentina and Brazil are advocating what is tantamount to an en- 
larged form of the A. B. C. Alliance which will include all the American 
republics ; and they are declaring that a league of American nations should 
be formed before the South American republics enter the League of Nations 
as drawn up at Paris. It is to be expected that such discussions as these 
would take place; the only extraordinary feature is that in them there 
has been made no attempt to resurrect the A. B. C. Alliance. The ques- 
tions therefore come to mind, "Is the A. B. C. a thing of the past, and, if 
so, why?" 

In the opinion of the writer, the attempt to form an alliance of 
the A. B. C. Powers of South America is dead and will never be revived. 
In a few short years it has become as obsolete as that famous old alliance 
of more sacred name which called into being our national shibboleth, the 
Monroe Doctrine. Why it has become obsolete and why it will remain so, 
it is the purpose of this article to point out. The question will be dis- 
cussed from both the political and the geographical standpoint. 

Its Political Basis 

The political basis of the A. B. C. Alliance was unquestionably the fear 
on the part of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile that when the United States 
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backed up the Monroe Doctrine and professed that it stood ready to defend 
the postulate "America for the Americans" it was really keeping its 
tongue in its cheek and meaning all the time "America for the North Amer- 
icans. ' ' They saw us drive Spain from the New World, keeping Porto Rico 
for ourselves and retaining a controlling interest in the affairs of Cuba. 
When later we "took Panama" (to quote the words of our greatest 
American), they were very much inclined to believe that the "Colossus of 
the North" was to be feared by all the republics in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. Accordingly Argentina and Chile, luxuriating in a spirit of 
friendliness which sprang up after they had settled their boundary dis- 
putes and had beaten several of their cannon into the "Christ of the 
Andes, ' ' got together with Brazil and formed what they hoped would be a 
powerful offset to the dominating influence of the United States. 

In spite of its frankly anti-United States motif this movement was wel- 
comed by many in this country. They felt that, if we could unite with the 
leading powers of South America, much of the burden of enforcing the 
Monroe Doctrine then resting on the United States could be shifted to them. 
Accordingly, when we were attempting to settle our troubles with the late 
Mr. Huerta of Mexico, representatives from Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
were called into conference, and it was felt that a decided step had been 
taken towards the bringing into actual being of the A. B. C. Alliance. 

The Effect of the War 

The European War, however, not only put a quietus on operations for 
the time being but would seem also so to have changed the relative posi- 
tions of the three powers concerned as to render a resumption of opera- 
tions impossible. By its active entrance into the war, Brazil acquired an 
international position which is recognized with envy by the other two 
powers. Brazil was a signer of the Treaty of Peace and is a charter mem- 
ber of the League of Nations. The result is that the largest country in 
South America, because of its clean-cut stand against the Teutonic Powers, 
has received such recognition from the Allied Nations as gives it pre- 
dominance in international affairs over both Argentina and Chile. At the 
same time a kindred desire on the part of both the United States and 
Brazil to continue the relationships engendered in fighting for a common 
cause has brought these two countries even more closely together today 
than in the times of the Emperor Dom Pedro, when our respect for the 
rising young nation to the south of us was signalized by the raising of 
the rank of our representative at Rio de Janeiro from minister to ambassa- 
dor. No foreign statesman who has visited us in recent years has been 
received with greater acclaim and demonstrations of friendliness than was 
President Pessoa, and we believe it can be safely predicted that in the 
future Brazil will enter no alliance whose main raison d'etre is hostility 
towards and fear of the United States. 
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Relations of Bbazil and Chile 

With the removal, as far as Brazil is concerned, of the foundation 
stone of the structure, the A. B. C. Alliance must fall. Only fear of 
an outside power ever brought Brazil into close relations with Argentina, 
for that country has long been Brazil's greatest rival, politically as well as 
economically. Although the two countries did combine successfully at one 
time for the purpose of overthrowing the tyrant Lopez of Paraguay, their 
interests have been for the most part divergent rather than convergent. 
As for a friendship between Brazil and Chile, its only basis was a negative 
one. Not being contiguous they never had any boundary disputes ; and, as 
both countries had extensive frontier litigations with Argentina, it was 
natural that their common hostility towards Argentina should bring them 
together. But later, when Argentina and Chile settled their troubles, this 
contributing cause was removed, and as Argentina and Chile became closer 
friends Brazil and Chile drifted apart. In fact, after the first Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress, held at Santiago de Chile in 1908, Brazil's amity 
for Chile was somewhat cooled. 

It is worth noting the occasion for this coolness, as it shows how really 
unimportant incidents may become factors in developing international ill 
feeling. At one of the most important sessions of the above-mentioned con- 
gress a leading Brazilian delegate gave a long and scholarly discourse. 
Unfortunately it was in Portuguese and consequently was understood by 
very few of the delegates. By reason of this and its lengthiness — for even 
Latin American politeness weakened under the strain of attempting to 
give careful attention to a long address which could not be understood — 
little attention was paid to it. Furthermore, the reporters did not give it 
much space in the papers of the following day. The result was that the 
Brazilian delegation was with difficulty prevented from withdrawing then 
and there. 

Possibility of an Anti-United States Alliance 

Chile, in consequence of several incidents in which our representatives 
preferred high-handed Yankee directness to diplomatic savoir faire, has 
been for the past generation the most anti- American of all the South Ameri- 
can republics. If she, then, is to bring about the formation of an alliance 
for the purpose of combating the influence of the United States in Latin 
America it is certain she must look elsewhere than to Brazil for support. 
Furthermore, it is doubtful if Argentina would welcome any such advances. 
She realized that in supporting Germany she had placed her money on the 
wrong horse, and the frantic haste with which her Government accepted 
the invitation to become a member of the League of Nations and thereby 
swallowed whole the article which supposedly gives the support of the 
League to the Monroe Doctrine, would seem to indicate that Argentina, 
like Brazil, has outgrown her childish fear of us. 
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The only possibility of an anti-American alliance would seem to be, 
therefore, an alliance of Chile, Colombia, and Ecuador, and possibly Vene- 
zuela. As to the situation in Venezuela we know little, for President Gomez 
is exercising such a tight censorship that, politically speaking, our 
knowledge of darkest Africa before the explorations of Livingstone was 
encyclopedic compared with what we now know of the Venezuelan attitude 
towards international affairs. The traditional attitude of that country is 
of course anti-United States, although it is to be hoped that our enlarged 
commercial relations with her during the last five years may have dispelled 
a considerable amount of that hostility. 

In regard to both Colombia and Ecuador it is also to be expected that 
the future will bring about a more friendly attitude towards the United 
States. Since the acquisition of independence by Panama the former 
country has naturally felt somewhat aggrieved. This feeling, however^ has 
lessened in recent years; and, if the treaty which proposes to give her a 
$25,000,000 balm for her injuries is passed by the Senate, her wounds will 
undoubtedly be healed, especially as she is desirous of securing capital 
from the United States for the construction and extension of several essen- 
tial railroads. Ecuador's hostility towards the United States is a relic of 
the days when Archer Harman's Guayaquil and Quito Railway Company 
refused to arrange its train schedules to meet the whims of Quito politicians, 
and it was not in any degree lessened during the period of canal construc- 
tion when ships from Guayaquil to Panama were quarantined on account 
of the execrable sanitary conditions of the former port. In the last two 
years, however, the Ecuadorians have seen the light. General Gorgas was 
invited to clean up the ' ' pest hole of the Pacific, ' ' and he did such an excel- 
lent piece of work that not only do ships now dare to stop at Guayaquil 
on their way northward, but the respect and thanks of the Ecuadorians 
themselves were accorded him. 

Suggested Alliance of Colombia, Ecuadob, Chile 

At the same time it must be noted that the Ecuadorian press is seri- 
ously discussing the question of an alliance of Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Chile. One distinguished writer and diplomat has come out in the columns 
of El Tiempo of Quito with the plain statement that a union of these 
three South American republics is absolutely necessary. The reasons for 
this alliance the author of the article does not delineate clearly. They are, 
however, not difficult to supply. Both Brazil and Peru have claimed large 
parts of the Ecuadorian montana, and the moral and material support of 
Chile would be of great aid to Ecuador in preventing the dismemberment 
of her trans- Andean hinterland. But it is of little importance what may be 
the reasons underlying this discussion; the fact remains that it is a straw 
which shows that the wind is blowing directly away from the A. B. C. 
Alliance. 
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Geographical Reasons Against a Revival of the A. B. C. Alliance 

We believe, therefore, that we are safe in saying that there is no longer 
any diplomatic basis for an alliance of the A. B. C. Powers. With the dis- 
appearance of its diplomatic raison d'etre that alliance cannot be resur- 
rected, for it never had any geographical reason for existence. Chile is 
pre-eminently a mining country, and the purchasers of its raw materials 
are to be found entirely outside of South America. The temperate regions 
in south-central Chile, with proper development, can provide her with all 
the cereal and meat products she needs for her own consumption and thus 
make her independent of Peru and Argentina; while Colombia and Ecua- 
dor, if the efforts now being made by Chile to increase commercial relations 
with those countries prove successful, will provide her with all the tropical 
foodstuffs she requires. Isolated from the rest of South America by the 
gigantic barrier of the Andes, Chile is by natural conditions constrained 
to go her way alone. Blest with an invigorating climate, which has enabled 
the mixture of European immigrants with the strong Araucanian native 
stock to retain all its inherent virility, she has developed her army and 
navy to such a point that she little needs the aid of any other South Ameri- 
can country. 

Geographically Argentina has more in common with Paraguay and Uru- 
guay than with any other parts of South America, and it would seem as 
if their common economic interests would draw these countries together. 
Such a union would certainly be advantageous to Paraguay, for her only 
navigable outlet to the Atlantic is the Parana River, both banks of which 
in its lower course are in Argentina. Uruguay in its early history acted 
as a sort of buffer state between Argentina and Brazil, and attempts have 
been made by both these countries to include it within their boundaries. 
Its independence is now unquestioned; but the influence of a common 
language and common traditions and culture will naturally cause it to be 
more closely united with Argentina than with Brazil. 

The Strength op Brazil 

Brazil, on the other hand, in addition to being the political rival of 
Argentina, will in the future be its greatest Qconomic competitor. Brazil 
has come to realize that the policy of carrying all its eggs in one basket, 
or at most in two, is dangerous in the extreme. Rubber and coffee have 
been, in the past, its two chief products. The rise of the East Indian cul- 
tivated rubber industry has shown that the days of Brazil's caoutchouc 
wealth are numbered ; while increased sales of coffee by the Caribbean 
countries to the United States, long Brazil's chief customer, have convinced 
many Brazilian economists that the future wealth of their country depends 
on the development of the cereal and live stock regions in the southern 
states of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, and Parana. One very 
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important effect of the European War was the great impetus it gave to 
the diversification of Brazilian industries. The development of that part 
of Brazil which most closely resembles Argentina and Uruguay has made 
and excellent start. As these states become important Brazil will more and 
more become a competitor of the River Plate countries. This competition, 
added to the political rivalry between the two countries, both of which 
aspire to be the leading nation of the Southern Hemisphere — a rivalry 
accentuated by the absolutely divergent attitudes towards the European 
War — will cause Brazil to turn to some other country rather than to 
Argentina if she desires to form alliances in South America. 

Possible Alliance of Peru with Brazil 

As to which country she would join, only a conjecture can be made, 
but it seems logical to think that it would be Peru. An alliance with 
Brazil would in all probability be welcomed with open arms by Peru, for 
the two countries have much in common. Both have at all times been on 
very friendly terms with the United States. From the beginning of the 
European War Peru was also strongly pro-Ally and, although she never 
actually entered the war, broke off diplomatic relations with Germany and 
was far from feeling the benevolent neutrality towards the Teutonic Powers 
maintained by Chile and Argentina. The boundary troubles between 
Brazil and Peru have been equitably settled, and the common interests be- 
tween the montana of Peru and its natural outlet, the Amazon Basin of 
Brazil, will naturally be a factor in bringing about a closer relationship. 
Finally, Peru is naturally possessed of an undying hatred for Chile, and 
she needs the moral and material support of her strong neighbor if she is 
ever to secure the return of her "Alsace-Lorraine." 

Participation op Bolivia. 

In any such entente cordiale between Peru and Brazil, Bolivia would 
in all probability be a participant also. Before the war it seemed as if she 
had resigned herself to the inevitable and, with the completion of the 
Arica Railroad by Chile, had settled down to a policy of receiving with 
thanks any favors which Chile, her conqueror in the War of the Pacific, 
might see fit to dispense. Today all is changed. The statements of Mr. 
Wilson regarding the rights of small nations and his friendly attitude 
towards the agitation of the Czecho-Slovaks regarding an ocean outlet 
revived the long dormant hopes of the Bolivians for a port on the Pacific. 
Their demand, when placed before the Peace Conference, received no atten- 
tion ; but, in spite of this damper, a heated political controversy is now in 
progress, one party to which, under the leadership of ex-President Montes, 
is urging that the Government seek the immediate concession of a seaport. 
As Peru is attempting to secure the taking (under conditions that would 
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assure her the victory) of the long overdue plebiscite to determine the 
ownership of Tacna and Arica, she would welcome Bolivia's presence in 
any alliance with Brazil. 

Conclusion 

In the opinion of the writer, therefore, it seems improbable that the de- 
funct alliance of the A. B. C. Powers of South America will be resur- 
rected. There is neither diplomatic nor geographical reason for its re- 
vival. On the contrary, it is predicted that the future will see three diplo- 
matic understandings, if not alliances, in the Southern Hemisphere. In 
the center of the continent, and predominant, will be a union of interests 
between Brazil, Peru, and Bolivia. South of that Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay will tend to merge their interests. The third group will be 
made up of Chile, Colombia, and Ecuador. 

From the standpoint of our interests in South America such a group- 
ing would be decidedly advantageous. The central trio is already friendly 
towards us. The River Plate countries are finding the United States an 
increasingly profitable market with which to trade, and it should be an 
easy matter for us to win their friendship. The third group of republics 
is frankly suspicious of us; but Colombia and Ecuador are becoming less 
so, and, if we can refrain from mixing in the Tacna- Arica question, there 
is little doubt that time will dissipate the unpleasant memories of the Itata, 
Baltimore, and Alsop incidents and make it possible for us to secure the 
regard of the one country whose people, in our attempts to flatter, we have 
often called "the Yankees of South America." 



